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nervous autumn explaining himself away. At home he
rolled ecstatic eyes at unfurled tricolours, spoke frequently
of Valmy, or waved a royal forefinger in time to the slightly
fevered throb of the Marseillaise. But abroad he hung a
modest head, deplored his revolutionary origins, disclaimed
designs against the treaties of 1815, and generally com-
ported himself as an anxious debutante, receiving with
appropriate emotion a diamond-mounted tabatiire adorned
with a miniature of William IV. Europe looked on; while
Russia, more sceptical than the rest, began to mobilise, and
uneasy Chancellors met to shake heads at Carlsbad..'

The sudden change recalled the unhallowed age before
the future of the race was fixed immutably by the Congress
of Vienna. Had not the world devoted fifteen years to
organising nervously against the memory of the Empire
by providing France with a five-barred frontier and a
dynasty of gaolers? The dynasty had vanished. But
worse still remained; for a vital section of the frontier
was promptly threatened by the collapse of its appointed
guardian. The watch on the northern border had been
entrusted to the composite Kingdom of the Netherlands,
an ill-considered blend of Holland and Belgium. This
strange amalgam, one of the less felicitous products of
diplomatic ingenuity, ignored the Reformation, combined
a Protestant with a Catholic state, and endured uncom-
fortably until in 1830 the sudden chemistry of revolution
resolved it sharply into its component parts. For politics
are rarely friendly to synthetic products. Brussels, reacting
to the unusual stimulus of an Italian opera with obscurely
topical allusions, flamed into insurrection. Excited Belgians
cheered for independence; the Dutch appealed to force and,
when it failed, to Europe; and Europe observed with mild
alarm the disappearance of its northern barrier against the
tide of French invasion.

A Conference sat hastily in London; and Lord Palmer-
ston embarked with gusto on that heroic course of-diplo-
matic composition which earned the name of ' Protocol
Palmerston ' from those exhausted Foreign Office clerks,
whose weary pens had traced his splendid tale of seventy-